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Fig. 1. In the foreground are 
portions of the oasis of San 
Pedro de Atacama, Chile 

In the background is the 
Atacama desert. The cone- 
shaped mountain on the 

left horizon is Licancabur, 

a still active volcano. 


Note: “Inka,"“Wari," and 
“Tiwanaku” are the author's 
preferred spellings for “Inca,” 
“Huari,” and "Tiahuanaco," 
respectively. 


The Individual in 


Pre-Columbian Archaeology 


Atacama is reported to be the driest desert in the 
world but was nevertheless heavily used by 
traders whose routes connected the peripheral 
populations. For thousands of years, caravans 
with the aid of llamas, followed these trading 
routes across the desert, the oases forming 
natural stopping points. Even today, rock art and 
other forms of geoglyphic art mark the hillsides 
along the old trading routes. These great outdoor 
galleries seem to have provided for traders’ 
entertainment and communication. 

Chile now has the oldest accepted settle- 
ment dates in the New World. Some twelve 
thousand years ago, evidence indicates that 
human settlements occurred at a far south 
Chilean site called Monte Verde near the Pacific 
coast (Dillehay 1997, pp. 28-33). The antiquity of 
the inland and highland Atacama civilization is 
probably not that ancient, though it is not yet 
precisely defined. Early evidence of Atacama 
populations with textiles comes from the first 
millennium B.C., but the oldest burial which we 
will examine dates only from about A.D. 300— 
a time when weaving was already an old and 
traditional art. 

The present-day village of San Pedro de 
Atacama is a cluster of small oases, each of which, 
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William J Conklin 


We live in an age of intense individualism, 
but our studies of ancient people tend to 
concentrate on societal patterns, time periods, 
and cultures with little about our direct counter- 
parts as individuals.’ Of course, the data that 
we have available concerning people remote 
from us in time and place usually provide 
little concerning the individuals who made up 
that society. When we study objects such as 
textiles from remote cultures, we usually classify 
them, assign them to their time and place, and 
attempt to extrapolate some broad truths about 
the culture. We tend to use the particular as 
a clue to the general. This is especially true in 
pre-Columbian archaeology, for the data we 
have available is limited. In pre-Columbian 
archaeology, we usually know nothing about the 
individuals who commissioned, wore, or wove 
the textiles that we study. Although a culture 
such as the great Tiwanaku culture of ancient 
South America left monuments and elaborate 
artifacts of all kinds, no language at all was 
left for us. No matter how intensely we study 
their amazing ruins and artifacts, we will never 
hear the sound of a single Tiwanaku song or 
the rhythm of a Tiwanaku poem or know a 
Tiwanaku mother’s name. 

Because of special preservation conditions, 
archaeological study in the desert burials of San 
Pedro de Atacama in Chile offers the unusual 
opportunity of glimpsing at least some of the 
individuals who made up the ancient past. 
Though they will remain mute, never speaking 
a word, we can quietly feast our eyes on all of 
their textiles and paraphernalia and extrapolate 
something about their individuality. We also, 
with physical anthropological studies, can learn 
something about the broad outlines of their lives 
and deaths. 

In technical climatic terms, San Pedro de 
Atacama is a settlement oasis (fig. 1) within the 
vast Atacama desert of northern Chile. The 


a mummy. The first step in our long-term study 
of the textiles in ancient San Pedro was to study 
the preservation conditions in the burials. 

What we discovered should not have been 
surprising, but it was. The underground envi- 
ronmental conditions in the desert burials were 
very similar to the conditions museums prescribe 
as ideal for textile preservation. Underground 
in the burials there is, of course, no light at all. 
The relative humidity proved to be some forty 
percent to fifty percent and the temperature (at 
the season of the year when we could measure it) 
was 60 degrees Fahrenheit and relatively stable. 
The analyzed conditions also indicated no 
underground bugs, no burrowing animals, no 
mold, fungus, or other pests. Only when the rare 
rains penetrated the ground had there been 
cause for organic disintegration. In San Pedro, 
they say that it rains, if at all, once every twenty 
or thirty years. 

The above-ground conditions in San Pedro, 
however, are far from ideal for textile preserva- 
tion. The normal outdoor relative humidity 
is about five percent, far too low for textile 
preservation. Since it is a desert, the light is 
brilliant; the temperature varies greatly from 
day to night. The burials previously excavated 
therefore had been brought into conditions that 
countered preservation. During excavation and 
transport, they had been exposed to the worst 
possible conditions. But even after being stored 
in the museum where the temperature is 
more constant than it is outside and the 
humidity hovers around twenty-five percent, the 
environmental conditions were not good for 
preservation. The textiles on the mummies 
stored in the museum storerooms were very dry 
and were disintegrating. Previous efforts within 
the museum at textile preservation had consisted 
largely in removing samples of fabrics from the 
excavated mummies. Although hundreds of 
mummies had been saved, no single complete 
garment had ever been recovered. 

Our long-term effort to recover complete 
sets of garments from individual mummies had 
to involve extensive efforts in textile conserva- 
tion. Our practical techniques have evolved 
considerably over ten years of work, but the 
theory remains constant. The pliability (and 
seemingly even the strength) of these ancient 
camelid’ textiles increases directly with their 
relative humidity. Three of the eleven mummies 
that we have disassembled using controlled 
humidification to recover the textiles, have been 
selected for this review. 


in ancient times, was a somewhat separate 
community. These communities are commonly 
called ayllus in Quechua, the Inka language 
which, with variations, became the common 
Andean native language. Because of constant 
rebuilding within the oases, we know very little 
about the internal ancient settlement patterns. 
But outside the oases in the dry desert, the 
ancient inhabitants carefully buried their dead. 
They no doubt had a keen sensitivity to the 
preservative conditions of the desert and 
perhaps did not want to use up their arable land. 

San Pedro burials are all of the same type. 
A desert site near the oasis would have been 
selected as a burial ground and used for many 
generations, with each of the burials marked 
with a peg or stick projecting slightly from the 
ground. The burials were generally independent 
of each other but were not in ordered rows. The 
tombs themselves were circular pits dug into 
the desert to a depth of six feet or more. The 
deceased were placed into a seated position with 
the arms and knees folded up onto the body. 
They were always clothed or covered with 
textiles. The clothed body was then tied with 
cords and rope and placed in a seated position 
in the tomb. Objects from daily life were placed 
around the wrapped body and the tomb was 
refilled, leaving only the tip of the burial-marker 
stick evident on the surface. The centuries have 
since erased most of the burial markers, but it is 
quite possible that the desert landscape would 
have originally resembled our own concept of a 
graveyard with evident markers. 

The tombs within the separate graveyards 
have some typological consistency in terms 
of time and artifactual usage. It is assumed that 
this pattern of slight differences reflects the 
period of their use and the nature of the adjacent 
community from which the deceased are 
presumed to have come. It is also, of course, 
assumed that the textiles and objects in the 
burial are indeed those closely associated in life 
with the deceased. 

When Barbara Conklin and I began our 
archaeological work in San Pedro some ten years 
ago, one of our first projects was to investigate 
environmental conditions in the burials. During 
the previous fifty years, hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands, of mummies had been excavated 
from these local burial grounds with some of the 
extracted textile fragments well preserved. The 
bodies themselves had been naturally preserved 
by the environmental conditions, the individu- 
ality of each receding as it became what is called 
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been found. In support of Mostny’s argument, 
the perfectly executed geometric patterning of 
the fine Tiwanaku tapestry found in burials 
would certainly favor a rigid loom for at least that 
textile type. 

Although San Pedro’s role within the far- 
spread communities of the Atacama desert seems 
to have most likely been that of a trading post, 
no fully satisfactory explanation for the wealth 
of the local population has evolved. Many 
imported objects were found in the graves; 
what was traded for these objects is unknown. 
Judging by the chronological distribution of the 
excavated graves, San Pedro reached its highest 
population in the middle of the first millennium 
C.E., i.e., between A.D. 1 and A.D. 1000. This was 
a period within which a kind of renaissance 
occurred in all Andean cultures. Within the 
Peruvian sphere, this period is called Middle 
Horizon. In Bolivia and Chile, this period is 
marked by the rise of the Tiwanaku culture. The 
site of Tiwanaku in Bolivia (alt. 12,500 feet) near 
Lake Titicaca has extensive carved stone ruins. 
The artifactual evidence of the spread of the 
culture is widely distributed over the altiplano. 

The three individuals in this study lived 
during the first millennium C.E., a time of enor- 
mous change in ancient San Pedro. Our earliest 
individual lived and died before the influence of 
Tiwanaku was felt in San Pedro. The second 
individual lived and died during the height of 
Tiwanaku influence. For our third individual, 
Tiwanaku must have been an ancestral memory. 


The Matron with the Mantle 


Our first elementary use of humidification 
as an aid in mummy disassembly was developed 
in conjunction with this mummy.’ Though 
excavated in 1983, the mummy had since been 
stored in the museum in a cardboard box (fig. 2). 
The mummy was from Tomb 23 of Solcor 3, 
the number “23” representing the twenty-third 
mummy excavated by Agustin Llagostera, 
Director of the Instituto de Investigaciones 
Arqueológicas, Universidad Católica del Norte in 
the Museo Arqueológico R. P. Gustavo Le Paige 
in San Pedro de Atacama, Chile. Solcor 3 is the 
name of a site where Llagostera had worked 
extensively. The site had been selected and exca- 
vated because it was threatened by urbanization. 
Houses were about to be built on the burial 
ground, and the procedure had something of the 
urgency associated with salvage archaeology. 
The site is numbered “3” because two other 
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San Pedro Cultural History 


What seems evident from the thousands of 
burials in San Pedro is that it was a settlement of 
great importance in the ancient Atacama 
desert—a desert metropolis. Though their world 
was undoubtedly far more multilingual than is 
ours, the local language was probably not one of 
the two presently widespread Andean languages 
but was a language called Kunza. Some local 
inhabitants still sing songs at festivals in that 
ancient language but no longer understand the 
meaning of the words. Many local mountains, 
volcanoes, and other landmarks still have their 
Kunza names. If we were to guess at the language 
used by the three individuals in the study, Kunza 
would be the best guess. We can listen to the 
sound of Kunza words: 


Licancabur, the local conical volcano considered 
to be female and still revered. 


Quimal, her male volcanic friend visible across 
the salt flats. One line of a Kunza song (Mostny 
1954) speaks of “Kimal sisa carar monte coloina” 
and apparently refers to the cloud gathering 
capability of the mountaintop and its impor- 
tant role in water and crops. 


Solcor, the name of the settlement associated 
with the graveyards of the three individuals, 
or Sequitor, Solor and Coyo, the names of 
adjacent oases. 


Contituque, the present name of the central area 
of the town. Contituque may have been the 
pre-conquest name of San Pedro (Lehnert 
Santander 1994 p.29). 


Or we can listen to the sound of the words 
associated with textiles, words that were recorded 
by Greta Mostny in her 1954 study of Piene, a 
small ancient community near San Pedro (see 
Mostny 1954). Some of those words, recorded on 
her drawing of a horizontal ground loom held in 
place by stakes (fig. 3, p. 43 and Appendix C, 
p- 163), seem to be a mixture of Kunza and 
Spanish. “Kolmatur,” though, was apparently the 
Kunza word for a loom bar. 

Mostny, who was a student of the late Junius 
Bird of the American Museum of Natural History 
and The Textile Museum, believed that most 
ancient local weaving had been accomplished on 
the staked-out loom, not on the backstrap loom 
commonly used in the central and northern 
Andes today. Although spinning and weaving 
implements have been recovered in archaeolog- 
ical excavations in San Pedro, no loom parts have 


graveyards on the edge of the existing commu- 
nity called Solcor had previously been named, 
numbered, and excavated by Padre LePaige, the 
founding father of San Pedro archaeology. 

The condition of the textiles on the mummy 
from Tomb 23 was not at all what we had expected 
judging by other textile samples we had seen. 
This mummy had clearly been exposed to pene- 
trating rainfall sometime during its burial, 
and the textiles had consolidated into a peat- 
like consistency. We improvised a workroom, 
covered the mummy with plastic, and humi- 
dified it with occasional observation and testing 
for about fourteen hours. The procedure did 
soften and relax the outer layer of textile materials, 
but it did not alter fundamentally their disinte- 
grating and pulpy condition. We could observe 
the layering of the differing textile types (fig. 3), 
we could note their placement on the body, and 
we could undertake technical analyses. What we 
could not do was to recover complete textiles or 
determine exactly the form and size of garments. 
During the disassembly process, physical anthro- 
pological studies by Dr. Maria Antonietta Costa 
Junqueira also proceeded. We learned that this 
individual was a woman about fifty-five years of 
age who showed no skeletal evidence of disease, 
not even significant arthritis. The physical 
anthropologist Christina Torres notes that 
her head shape was a pronounced form called 
Tabular Oblique (Munziaga n.d., pp. 129-34) 
(Christina Torres, personal communication, 
1998). What we discovered from the analysis of 
her textiles and possessions did seem to fill out 
the image provided by her sex and age. 

Amongst the population of ancient San 
Pedro, she would have been extraordinarily old. 
Boys became men ata very early age and became 
hunters, craftsmen, and community leaders in 
their teens and twenties. Death often occurred 
in the late twenties or thirties. Age forty-five is 
considered the age of the elderly. Her age of fifty- 
five makes her one of the most elderly persons 
ever recovered in San Pedro. 

After her mantle was placed over her head 
and around her body during the burial process, 
she was carefully wrapped and tied with cords. 
Her body position was that of all San Pedro 
burials, seated, with her knees drawn up to her 
chest and her arms folded over her chest. Mount 
Licancabur is visible from all of the burial 
grounds around San Pedro, and burials seem 
generally to have been positioned so that the 
deceased would face the respected mountain. 


1997-1998 


Fig. 2. Burial 23 was excavated from the Solcor 3 
local burial ground by Dr. Agustin Llagostera of the 
Museo San Pedro de Atacama and kept in storage 
after excavation. Although the body was buried in a 
seated position, it had been shifted to a reclining 
position during transport and storage. In 1988 

Dr. Llagostera directed the author and associates 
to attempt a disassembly 


Fig. 3. On account of ancient water penetration into 
the grave, the textiles had solidified into a pulpy 
consistency; the layering of the textiles was 

still discernible 
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Fig. 4. The most elaborate textile was a mantle or 
shawl draped over the head of the deceased at the 
time of burial. In San Pedro burials, the most colorful 
textile is usually placed over the head 


Fig. 5. The mantle was a warp-faced textile with sections of 
like-colored warps forming stripes. The warp selvedge at 
the top had received a finished binding 
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Heavy Tunic 


A heavy blanket-like material covered the 
whole mummy, probably initially covering the 
head as well. Fragments were found beneath the 
mummy and folded into and through other 
textiles. The material was a loose, widely-spaced, 
thick plain weave constructed, as in every other 
textile in San Pedro, of a camelid hair. Of the four 
Andean camelid species, the material commonly 
used for San Pedro textiles seems most probably 
to have been alpaca wool. The vast quantity of 
alpaca fiber found in the burials suggests that 
alpacas must have been locally plentiful. 

Construction of the centimeter-thick threads 
used to create such soft open textiles proved to 
be interesting. Each of the soft fluffy threads 
used for warp and weft had a 2-ply core thread; 
around this core, soft unspun material, like a 
roving, had been wrapped in the same direction 
as the ply. The core gave the thread its strength 
for weaving; the roving gave it its blanket-like 
quality. We named this thread construction 
“co-directional wrapping.” 

Although the garment form of this material 
in the burial could not be determined, the same 
product occurs in many San Pedro burials. It is 
tunic-like but was sometimes used in death as a 
folded mat beneath the burial. It was sometimes 
worn as a tunic, sometimes folded over the 
burial, as in this instance. 


Mantle 


The textile immediately under this outer 
wrapping proved to be the most interesting 
textile in the burial—a mantle or shawl. It was 
rectangular, probably about 90 cm wide, with 
broad color stripes of tan, reddish brown,’ and 
black (fig. 4). Apparently, the textile was warp- 
faced with stripes formed by groups of colored 
warp yarns. Curiously, the warp yarns in the 
reddish brown stripes were spaced at about 20 
per cm; the warp yarns in the black and tan 
stripes were spaced at only 12 per cm and were 
thicker (fig. 5). Usually we think of warp yarns 
in a textile as being evenly spaced. Perhaps in this 
case, because the very red, reddish brown fibers 
used in the creation of the reddish brown stripes 
were rare and precious, finer yarns with closer 
spacing were created in order to extend the 
color area. 

A warp selvedge was present with an elab- 
orate finish. What probably functioned as a warp 
heading cord was present, but the warp loops 
extended beyond the heading cord and were 


Tunic 1 


Beneath her mantle were fragments of a 
well constructed textile. It was apparently a warp 
faced plain weave with a warp count of about 
16 warps per cm." Technically the weaving is 
absolutely regular, making this textile the finest 
in the mummy bundle. Although only fragments 
could be recovered and no overall dimensions 
could be established, judging by its placement 
and its quality it probably was her main tunic. 
Its color was natural tan and it was seemingly 
totally without decoration; nevertheless it is an 
example of high quality, conservative weaving. 


Tunic 2 


Beneath the fine tunic fragments, next to the 
skin of the deceased were remnants of an entirely 
different textile—virtually an open weave, a soft 
absorbent textile. It had a warp spacing of about 
6 warp yarns per cm and a weft spacing of about 
1 weft yarn per cm; both the warp and weft were 
loosely spun. To judge from other San Pedro 
mummies, this was probably an under tunic. The 
fine compact quality of the outer tunic and 
the soft open quality of the inner tunic seem 
amazingly compatible with modern concepts of 
outerwear and underwear. 

In addition to these basic garments worn by 
a conservative elderly lady in her grave were 
several artifacts that presumably were meant 
to accompany her into her next life. A group of 
simple black pots were placed in the bottom of 
the grave (fig. 7). They are in the local style called 
negro casi pulido, typical of San Pedro pottery 
for this time period. San Pedro pottery is rarely 
individualistic but always simple and utilitarian. 
Pottery seems never to have been considered 
an art form in San Pedro. Sometimes the pots 
contain food, presumably left for the deceased or 
as offerings, but in this case we do not have a 
record of the contents of the ceramics, if any. 

Also associated with this mummy were two 
small bags, one of which contained seeds of the 
algorroba tree. These seeds, though not consid- 
ered edible today, must have been usable as food 
in some way. It is thought that when harvested at 
a special time of year, they can be ground up, or 
perhaps chewed up, to become edible. Under the 
neck of the body, and in extremely bad condition, 
were remnants of another small bag, portions of 
which exhibited diverted warp color patterning. 
The bag had a bound edge and contained 
portions of a shell. Within strands of her long 
black hair were portions of a small textile band. 


arranged into groups of about 20 warps each (fig. 
6). These groups of warp loops had been bound 
together with a special large-scale, reddish 
brown cord, using a loop stitch, providing a 
durable and decorative edging for the mantle.’ 
The 90-cm selvedge width suggests that the loom 
bar was large, perhaps 3 or 5 cm in diameter— 
an appropriate size if the loom bar were held 
only by end stakes as suggested by Mostny. 
Perhaps it was indeed known to the weaver as 
her “kolmatur.” 


Fig. 6, At the warp selvedge of the mantle, the warps were grouped and bound together 
using a heavy cord with a loop stitch to form the binding 


Fig. 7. Black ceramic pottery, simple in concept but well-constructed, is found in 
[ 


San Pedro burials. Pots show evidence of having contained food, presumably for the use 
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of the deceased in the afterlife 
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Fig. 8. A ypper bracelet 
buried with the 


jeceased woman 


Fig. 9. Beads found in the 


burial were re-strung at the 
time of excavation. The 
excavators believe the 

random arrangement ot th 
reconstruction represents 


the original appearance 
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hair that, when placed in contrast with the 
adjacent black, appeared red. All of the various 
colors were simply the result of careful selection 
processes. Everything in the burial is the result 
of the mechanical manipulation of natural 
products without the use of chemicals. 

The interest in design is minimal. There is 
no trace of iconography or decorative design. 
The one elaborated border, the loop stitching, has 
a strongly functional basis. The interest is in 
materials and workmanship: the wide black 
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Bracelet and Beads 


Associated with the woman’s right arm was 
a copper bracelet. The bracelet (fig. 8) seems 
to have been constructed of a sheet of folded 
copper, doubled and then bent to shape. When 
the bracelet was examined for possible removal, 
it proved to be merely a copper shell which 
collapsed into a pile of green copper oxide-dust 
when it was touched. Outcroppings of copper- 
bearing ores are found in many locations near 
San Pedro, but locally made copper artifacts are 
only rarely found in the ancient burials. 

The beads from a necklace were distributed 
in the grave and gathered by the excavators for 
preservation purposes (fig. 9). They are made 
from a local copper-bearing ore, probably a form 
of malachite, but their size is highly irregular. 
Their jade-like color matched the color of the 
oxidized bracelet. Perhaps they are simply 
natural mineral fragments, gathered and sorted 
before being drilled and strung as a simple 
necklace. The woman’s burial also contained 
examples of well-made coiled basketry (fig. 10). 


Commentary 

What is remarkable about the textiles in the 
burial is the range of textures, thicknesses, and 
insulation values which could be achieved using 
exactly the same materials. The thick outer tunic, 
the colored and banded outer mantle, the finely 
scaled inner garment, and the skin-hugging 
innermost garment all share the same spins, ply, 
and materials, yet their range of differences is 
enormous and utterly functional. Dye analysis 
proved that no dyes were used in the textiles 
(Boytner 1998). What were initially assumed 
to be red stripes in her mantle proved upon 
analysis to be natural reddish brown camelid 


healed and had not been the cause of his death. 
He also had a small, localized infection of his 
right orbit (eye). In his childhood, his head had 
been deliberately shaped to form a steeply 
sloped-back forehead (color pl. 1). His head 
deformation type is called Tabular Erect and 
was very pronounced in both the frontal and 
lamboidal regions according to Christina Torres 
(personal communication, 1999); she reports that 
this head deformation type is the most common 
type found in the Solcor 3 burial ground, indi- 
cating that he was a local person. He was buried 
with his bow and arrow, and his hatchet. He had 
an elaborate snuffing kit for hallucinogenic use 
placed near his heart. He wore an outer tunic 
of fine red tapestry; associated with him were 
artifacts. He was a very rich man who lived in 
San Pedro near the peak of the powerful 
Tiwanaku influence, 

Hairstyle and hats were certainly as impor- 
tant to the youth of the ancient Andes as they are 
today. This young man wore a ponytail, common 
to ancient San Pedro males, but his ponytail 
(fig. 11) was wrapped with loosely plied hanks 
of black thread, to enhance its apparent size. 
Although he appeared to be bald, that is only 
because he had been uncovered accidentally by 
a bulldozer. Only fragments of his hat were 
found, but they appear to be of a type found 
in other burials—a furry ring with a gauze-like 
center and a chin strap. Around his ponytail was 
a two-color braided band, and he also wore a flat 
braided headband with diamond patterning in 
yellow and green against a red background. 


striping on the shawl or mantle, the tan, finely 
woven tunic, the copper bracelet, the green 
malachite necklace. The utterly conservative 
quality of the clothing seems consistent with our 
contemporary image of appropriate attire for an 
elderly, respected woman. 


The Rich Young Man 


The second individual in our review was 
buried some five hundred years later in about 
A.D. 750 in the same Solcor 3 burial ground in a 
tomb now numbered 107.’ He also was buried 
facing Mount Licancabur. He had died at about 
age twenty-eight from unknown causes. Though 
he had traces of arthritis, he was a vigorous 
well-built male. He had a severe leg injury that 
had left an imbedded splinter, probably from a 
wooden spear, in a leg bone. The injury had 
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Fig. 10. Found in the burial, 

a basketry disc is of coiled 
construction using bundled 
small roots for the passive 
spiral element and a form of 
narrow leaf or grass for the 
active radial element. Although 
its form suggests horizontal 
use as a pottery mat, its 
actual use is unknown 


Fig.11. The man buried in 
Tomb 107 wore his hair in a 
ponytail wrapped with loosely 
formed cords of black thread 
He also wore plaited 
headbands 
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Fig. 12. For practical or religious 
reasons, San Pedro deceased 
are always bound with cords 
prior to placement within barrel- 
sized shaft tombs. This seated 
burial was carefully excavated 
from a Solcor 3 grave but then 
stored in the museum in a 
horizontal position 
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labor involved in the disassembly effort, perhaps 
ten to fifteen-person weeks, marks it as the most 
extensive effort at mummy disassembly yet 
in the history of the San Pedro Museum. It is, 
however, a mummy laden with complex and rich 
artifacts and one with Tiwanaku-style artifacts 
of extraordinary quality. Excellent laboratory 
conditions and still more time would no doubt 
have produced better results, but nevertheless 
every artifact known to be associated with the 
mummy is now labeled and stored in acid-free 
conditions, and has had preliminary cleaning. 


Exterior Tunic 


This rich young man also wore several other 
tunics. The heaviest, thick tunic, constructed of 
co-directional wrapping, was not worn but was 
folded and placed beneath him as a sitting mat 
(color pl. 2). Though technically similar to the 
outer wrapping in the earlier Tomb 23 burial, this 
warp-predominant, plain-weave, blanket-like 
tunic had red-wrapped warp stripes down the 
sides in which only the wrapping had been dyed 
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The Disassembly Procedure 


Although mummy 107 was originally buried 
in a seated position, it was stored for many years 
in a black plastic coffin-like container (fig. 12) 
lying back down. The adjustment to the lying 
position must have caused considerable damage 
and displacement. At the time of excavation and 
afterward, loose artifacts associated with the 
burial were removed, stored, and recorded. 

The mummy was in severely damaged con- 
dition when first carried into the conservation 
laboratory. In view of the mummy’s seemingly 
shattered state, initial instructions given to 
us were merely to collect samples of each of the 
textiles remaining. The decision was nevertheless 
made to make every possible effort to recover 
the textiles and other artifacts in as complete 
condition as possible. The first procedure, after 
photography, was assessment and the develop- 
ment of a conservation methodology that 
consisted of the following broad phases: 


Removal of loose dust by screened vacuuming. 


Insertion of a plastic underlayer between the 
mummy and its coffin as protection for 
the mummy. 


Insertion of a plastic hammock net beneath the 
plastic underlayer for mummy support. 


Removal of the mummy to the conservation 
table. 


Restoration of the original seated position of 
the mummy. 


Transfer of the mummy to the humidification 
chamber (fig. 13). 


Humidification (repeated with testing). 
Removal of the mummy from the chamber. 


Removal of humidified textile fragments of 
the outer tunic and placement in appropriate 
position in a flat condition, insofar as possible. 


Repeated humidification as required to permit 
removal of textiles. 


Removal of the tunic that had been pulled up 
over the feet. 


Removal of additional tunics and artifacts. 


Removal of skeleton to Physical Anthropology 
Laboratory for analysis. 


Storage and recording of all artifacts. 


Beneath the shattered outer tunic, the 
textiles proved to be largely recoverable. The 


This outer “dress” tunic (color pl. 5) was a 
brilliant red and had an unusual, asymmetrical 
design. A tunic is a garment made as a large 
rectangular textile that is worn folded over the 
shoulders, reaching to the knees in both front 
and back. A tunic is sewn together at the sides 
but has armholes and a neckslit. This tunic 
was constructed of fine interlocked tapestry with 
horizontal warp when worn. When stretched out 
in the loom, the textile would have been a wide 
horizontal rectangle with the warp perpendicular 
to the weaver. 

In spite of the asymmetrical placement of a 
single vertical band of icons located to one side of 
the neckslit, the tunic is both technically and 
iconographically consistent with other Tiwanaku- 
style tunics (Oakland 1986, pp. 101-22). 

Blue-green is the dominant non-natural 
color of classic Tiwanaku art, but in this very red 
tunic the color blue/green (color pl. 6) plays only 
a minor design role (Conklin 1983. pp. 1-33). 
Both the dominant red color and the design 
asymmetry set this Tiwanaku-style tunic apart 
from other more traditional symmetrical 
Tiwanaku tunics from San Pedro and elsewhere. 
The dominant red background color is far 
more characteristic of tapestry created in the 
contemporary Wari culture of Peru. At the outer 
edges of the tunic are edge bands of compressed 
Tiwanaku designs (color pl. 7). The edge bands 
themselves are symmetrically placed, as are the 
design bands on the more characteristic 
Tiwanaku tunics. Amy Rodman, in her study for 
a different purpose of textiles from the Coyo 
Oriente graveyard in San Pedro (Rodman 1992, 
pp. 316-40), noted similar asymmetric tunic lay- 
outs. Both the color and the layout of this tunic 


red (fig. 14). Possibly, the tunic was specially 
designed to relate to his other garments 
(color pl. 3). 


Tunic 1 


The most severely damaged artifact was 
also probably the owner’s most precious 
possession—his tapestry tunic. When the 
excavated mummy itself was put into its black 
plastic coffin, this fragile, silk-like interlocked 
tapestry tunic was in a dry brittle condition. 
When the mummy was handled, inevitably 
the tunic was handled, moved, and bent. 
Consequently, the tunic arrived at the conserva- 
tion lab in a shattered condition, in hundreds of 
pieces. It was nevertheless possible to reconstruct 
the design. No other possessions of the young 
man suffered so greatly (fig. 15). 


1997-1998 


Fig. 13. Humidification of 
textiles on mummies is 
accomplished in the San 
Pedro Museum by treatment 
in a humidification chamber 
constructed for the purpose 
Its transparency permits 
observation of both the 
textiles and the associated 
humidification instruments 
The carrying platform for the 
mummy is here shown inside 
the chamber 


Fig. 14. The top edge of the 
tunic was formed by the fold 
between front and back 

On its outer edges, the heavy 
tunic had vertical red stripes 
that were created by wrapping 
red-dyed unspun fiber around 
each of the warps before 
weaving. The edge of the 
tunic was also bound with a 
thick red thread using a 
figure-eight stitch 
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Bags 


Red Tunic 


2 


Snuffing kit 


Weapons 


Ceramics 


Baskets 


Plate 1. Tomb 107 was excavated by Dr. Agustin Llagostera from the Solcor 3 burial ground and selected by him for 
disassembly in the San Pedro Museum by the author and associates. The objects that were placed in the tomb surrounding 
the body were removed at the time of excavation but are here shown diagrammatically—a group of bolsas (bags), a bow 
with arrows, a hatchet, ceramics, several baskets, and an elaborate snuffing kit. The outer garment is a fine red tapestry tunic 
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Plate 2. A tunic of very heavy material had been folded 


ind placed in the bottom of the tomb as a seating 


pad for the deceased. This use suggests a familiarity 
with the concept of rugs, but no such item for daily 


use has ever been found. This tunic might have been 


worn as an outer 


Plate 3. A reconstruction drawing of the heavy outer tunic 


showing the red edge banding 
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Plate 5. Reconstruction drawing of the red tapestry tunic worn 
as the outer tunic by the man buried in Tomb 107. A single 


asymmetrically at one side of the 


vertical design banc 


neckslit, dominates the appearance of the tunic. At the tw 


outer edges, condensed versions of the designs are arrayed 


Such symmetry with design condensations at tunic e 


would seem to have been a norm for Tiwanaku tunics 


Plate 7. At the side seams of the interlocked tapestry tunic 


Plate 6. A portion of the central design band of the tapestry tunic a condensed version of the design is used. The tw 

The selection of alpaca fibers, the construction and dyeing of the threads adjacent side selvedges of the tunic below the arm slot 
and the interlocking tapestry construction are all of extraordinary quality are bound together with a figure-eight stitch using color: 
although only partially preserved that match and complete the design 
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Plate 8. Tunic 2, beneath the red tapestry tunic, has a 
warp-striped, warp-faced plain weave structure of 
ordinary quality. It had been pulled up over the feet of 


the deceased prior to the placement of the tapestry 


tunic on the outside 


Plate 9. A reconstruction drawing, shown right side up 


of the warp-faced tunic that was put on the body 


upside down 
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Plate 10. Tunic 3, was worn right side up 
beneath the upside-down tunic. Although 

not the most beautiful, it is perhaps the most 
informative Tiwanaku textile ever recovered 

It has no Tiwanaku iconography, but the 
asymmetrical placement of the vertical design 
band matches that of the tapestry Tunic 1 with 
Tiwanaku iconography. A virtually identical 
tunic from a Tiwanaku grave in another site has 
Tiwanaku-style embroidery. The construction 

of Tunic 3 is warp-patterned reciprocal weaving 
and adds considerably to our limited 
knowledge of Tiwanaku weaving 


Plate 11. A reconstruction drawing of Tunic 3 showing 
asymmetrical placement of its vertical design band 
The weaving began simultaneously at the two ends of 
the original long rectangle and ended in the middle of 
the loom. When folded to make a tunic, the terminal 
weave then occurred at the shoulder line as illustrated 
in the reconstruction 
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Plate 12. The five tunics associated with the buri hown in relative scale 
Note that the technically most elaborate tunic, tapestry Tunic 1, is also the largest 
ind that the least technically prestigious, Tunic smallest, indicating 


that size was a matter worn 


ie 


symmetrically 


gns repre 


of prestige. All Andean clothing is 


1 is normally patterned s so these offset 


distinct break ir 


in ymmetrically enta 


a multi-millennia tradition 


Exterior tunic 
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Plate 13. The snuffing kit was 
the same design as the wavy lines found in Tunic 3 and was 


also constructed with warps that are moved from side to side 
during construction 


Plate 14. Tomb 4779 was excavated from a 


San Pedro burial ground called Solcor Nuevo 


Poblacion and selected by Agustin Llagostera 


for disassembly, Numerous cords were 


wrapped tightly around the body 


Plate 15. The body, a male, had been stored in a seated 
position, and in general his textiles and general state of 
preservation were excellent. After cleaning and removal of the 


cords, the textiles could be examined. His outer tunic was 


placed over his head with his ring hat on top of the tuni 
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Plate 17. The embroidery patterns along 
the side selvedges of Tunic 1 recall the 
geometry of Tiwanaku art. The diagonal 


color patterning also recalls the style of 


Tiwanaku color patterning 


Photo by Wm. Maguire 
Plate 16. His outer tunic, Tunic 1, when 
removed, proved to be extraordinarily large 
The coral color of the central panel is not 
found on earlier textiles. The embroidered 
sides and bottom suggest that an elaborate 


effort was involved in its construction 


Plate 18. When Tunic 2 w 
body, another feature became apparent. Over 


is removed from the 


the shoulders, extra warps had been inserted 
perhaps as decoration, perhaps as reinforcement 


These show as ridges in the raking light 
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however, this tunic was entirely different from 
the tapestry tunic. The vertical patterned band is 
constructed of two types of complex warp pat- 
terning: complementary-warp weave based on 
2/2 diamond twill (floats alternating in twos) 
(Rowe 1977, pp. 68-69), and transposed warp pat- 
terning on either side (fig. 17). The diamond twill 
forms a pattern of concentric diamonds and the 
transposed warp sections form a design with 
pairs of wavy lines that appear to represent inter- 
twining. The whole design band itself is 
symmetrical about its own vertical axis, that is, to 
its left and right, but amazingly, the whole band 
is also symmetrical about its other axis, the hori- 
zontal axis at the shoulder line (color pl. 11). The 
construction of the textile probably involved a 
horizontal loom with warp sub-set separators, 
presumably heddles, in the center of the loom. 


Fig. 15. The remaining fragments of the tapestry Tunic 1 were arranged on a flat surface to 
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enable a reconstruction of the design 


Fig. 16. The striping on this simple tunic is carefully controlled and symmetrical 
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(as well as those of the Coyo tunics) suggest that 
it is somewhat distinct in either time or cultural 
background from the Tiwanaku tunics that have 
icons placed symmetrically, like those on the 
Puma Punku architrave. The ongoing relation- 
ship between the Wari culture and the Tiwanaku 
culture is largely unexplored, but icongraphic 
commonality strongly suggests a close link. It 
would not be unreasonable to see evidence of 
Wari influence on Tiwanaku in the red color. 

One part of the repeated design motif (color 
pl. 4) is especially interesting—a repeated human 
profile face. This profile head has a severely 
sloped forehead, which gives it an almost cone- 
head appearance. The head of the young man 
wearing the tunic was also sloped back, and thus 
this image might represent an idealized self- 
image. More probably, however, both his own 
sloped forehead and that of the figure in the 
design conform to a popular elite head-shape 
style of the time. 

In addition to the sloped forehead in the 
profile image and the use of a mouth symbol, 
the design of the nose, at the nostril, also uses a 
mouth symbol. At first, this seems like a misun- 
derstanding of Tiwanaku symbolic conventions, 
but an interpretation of this symbol, based on 
associated data, will be developed (see below). 


Tunic 2 


Beneath his red interlocked tapestry tunic, a 
warp-faced tunic (Tunic 2) had been pulled on 
up over his feet: that is, upside down from the 
normal wearing position (color pl. 8). Its design 
and construction seemed at first to be unrelated 
to that of his outer red tapestry tunic. Tunic 2 is 
warp-faced plain weave, patterned with simple 
colored bands symmetrically placed (fig. 16). The 
weaving and patterning seem generally coherent 
with the weaving and patterning of tunics 
commonly found in San Pedro burials. However, 
the colors of the bands—green, yellow, and red— 
are the colors used in the tapestry tunic, and the 
symmetrically placed red outer bands loosely 
relate to the design of his outer tunic (color pl. 9). 


Tunic 3 


Numbering downward in layers, Tunic 3 was 
a plain weave warp-faced tunic with a vertical pat- 
terned band placed asymmetrically to one side of 
the neckslit (color pl. 10), its strange placement 
like that of the design band in the red tapestry 
tunic. Technically and in terms of detailed design, 


Fig. 17. The design uses two 
motifs: sets of paired wavy 
lines that seem to speak of 
plying and weaving, and 
concentric squares placed 
in a 45-degree lattice pattern 
The dualistic contrast of 
curving forms and rigidly 
geometric shapes recalls 


classic Tiwanaku art 


Three separate sets of heddles may have been 
required, one for the plain weave section, one for 
the twill section, and one for the transposed 
warp section. After each sequential separation of 
the warp sub-sets, two wefts were inserted 
through the three types of weaving, one at either 
end of the weaving, producing symmetrically 
thread-for-thread the same design at each end of 
the textile. The terminal weave is thus at the 
center of the textile when in the loom, but 
appears at the shoulders when the garment is 
worn. Such symmetrical construction when two 
sets of elements are used could be called recip- 
rocal weaving; when only one set of elements is 
involved it is referred to as sprang. Reciprocal 
weaving to this author’s knowledge, has not 
previously been documented in Andean weaving,’ 


Fig. 18. A simple warp-faced plain weave, Tunic 4 was worn next to the body. At its edges 
are embroidered design bands that repeat designs found on the tapestry Tunic 1 
These designs place it, as well as Tunic 3, within the Tiwanaku rubric 


Tunic 4 


A final tunic (Tunic 4) was placed directly on 
the body of the young man, presumably as he 
would have worn it in life (fig. 18). Technically, it 
was a simple warp-faced plain weave, natural 
tan in color with an embroidered band aligned 
vertically along the outer edges of the tunic (fig. 
19). This embroidery used long horizontal float 
stitches to form a repeated pattern which 
appears to be a step pattern like that on 
the red tapestry Tunic 1, clearly a Tiwanaku- 
type design with color variations of red, yellow, 
and green. The diagonal color reversal and the 
design condensation, as well as the design itself, 
all seem coherent with what we know about 
Tiwanaku art. 
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Fig. 19. The embroidered 
design band at the outer edge 
of Tunic 4 shows a geometric 
stepped motif and diagonal 
color alternations. Note also 
that the sleeve was apparently 
sewn shut at the time of 

burial, a frequent occurrence 
in San Pedro burials, of 
unknown significance 


Fig. 20. One of the fine tapestry 
bags filled with algorroba 
seeds and placed in the burial 
shows designs with black 
outlines and grimacing 
features, which seem to 
resemble modern cartooning 
in contrast with the serious 
world of Tiwanaku religion 
and ritual, The bags are of 
Tiwanaku weaving quality, 

but their actual relationship 

to the culture is unclear 
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statement whose total significance awaits further 
study. Although only textiles with explicit 
Tiwanaku iconography have previously been 
considered as authentic Tiwanaku textiles, it is 
probable that the interlocked tapestry icon-laden 
textiles constituted only a small percentage of 
Tiwanaku weaving. This burial seems to represent 
a much broader range of Tiwanaku weaving. 


Tapestry Bags 


Placed near the young man’s neck at the 
time of burial was a group of very strange bags 
constructed of fine interlocked tapestry (fig. 20). 
Tapestry is not normally used for bag construc- 
tion in the Andes because of its inherently weak 
discontinuous construction. The body of the 
textile is white but contains bold, cartoon-like, 
black-outlined faces. Though such fine inter- 
locked tapestry is not associated with any other 
southern Andean culture than Tiwanaku, the 
loose cartoon style of the image seems to be the 
polar opposite of the abstract, geometric drawing 
characteristic of Tiwanaku. In fact, the designs 
bear no resemblance to any other textiles found 
in San Pedro. The bags are stuffed with algorroba 
seeds, the local material often placed in graves 
presumably as food for the afterlife. These utterly 
impractical bags were certainly not locally 
constructed and must have been imported from 
an unidentified location, but one intimately 
familiar with Tiwanaku weaving technology. 
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Commentary 

Each of the young man’s five tunics has its 
own technical coherence (color pl. 12), differing 
from the others in both technology and design. 
All are single loom-width constructions. 
Numerous design interrelations point to a prob- 
able cultural coherence for all of the tunics and 
seem to define a new and broader definition of 
the types of Tiwanaku weaving. 


Tunics 1 and 4 have explicit Tiwanaku 
iconography. 


The exterior tunic, Tunic 2, and Tunic 4 have 
symmetrical designs. 


Tunic 1 and Tunic 3, the alternate layers, have 
asymmetrical designs. 


The exterior tunic and Tunic 2 have symmet- 
rical outer, wide, red vertical bands. 


Tunic 2, put on up over the feet, has none of 
the asymmetry or iconography occurring on 
the other three tunics worn as garments. 
Although it could not be distinguished tech- 
nically from other locally made San Pedro 
tunics, it does have the same set of colors 
used in three of the other tunics. 


Obviously many dyes were used to produce 
the colors of the textiles, including Galium 
corymbosum, a high altitude plant the roots of 
which are used to produce red (Boytner ms.). 


The tunic set as a whole appears to be a 
multilayer Tiwanaku-oriented textile design 


into hundreds of fragments, and it has not been 
possible to develop a reconstruction. Again, the 
completely impractical use of such fine-scale, 
gossamer-like tapestry for bags suggests that 
design and construction of such textiles had 
nothing to do with utility. 


The Snuffing Tablet 


The wooden snuffing tablet in the center of 
the bundle had a finely carved Tiwanaku figure 
that is in some ways even more detailed than 
the carved stone images found at the site 
of Tiwanaku (fig. 22). Based on the style of its 
design, the figure would appear to represent the 
classic peak of Tiwanaku art. Close examination 
of the carved pockets that once held stone inlays 
suggests that the inlays were lost long prior to 
burial. No such stones were found loose in the 
burial. This evidence, together with the stylistic 
evidence, suggests that the snuffing equipment 
was an heirloom at the time of burial. His 
snuffing tablet must have been an incredibly 
valuable possession. 


2. This carved wooden snuffing tablet was part of the snuffing kit placed 


Snuffing Kit 


Placed close to the young man’s heart at the 
time of his burial was an elaborate set of 
shaman’s equipment undoubtedly used for the 
inhalation of hallucinogenic materials. The 
equipment was bundled together and wrapped 
with a band constructed of warp-faced plain 
weave construction with transposed warps 
structurally like his Tunic 3 (color pl. 13). The pat- 
tern is also similar, though executed in the bag at 
a much smaller scale. This pattern appears quite 
literally to represent either two twisted threads 
or a single two-ply thread. Although the impor- 
tance of representations of weaving structures 
has been noted in Peruvian weaving (Frame 1986 
pp. 47-80), it has only recently been noted in 
highland weaving (Conklin, in press). The pre- 
dominant colors in the design are red, yellow, 
and blue-green, like the colors found in the 
tunics. Inside was a red bag probably constructed 
by looping," a leather bag, and an extraordinarily 
fine tapestry bag with Tiwanaku iconography 
(fig. 21). The fine tapestry bag had disintegrated 
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close to the heart of the deceased. The carving of the genuflecting figure shows 


his vertical staff and elaborate clothing. His upturned face has an extended 


nose and a mouth emanation, both suggestiveof the use of hallucinogen 


One of the items portrayed in his headdress is a human leg, an icon not found 


on the carved stones in Tiwanaku 
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Fig. 21. One of the bags 
associated with the snuffing 


kit was of extraordinarily fine 


interlocked tapestry and 
used Tiwanaku colors and 


images. It is not yet possible 


to develop a convincing 


reconstruction of the 


whole textile 
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Fig. 23. The wooden snuffing tube in his snuffing kit, at least from a modern point of view, 
was certainly his most valuable object. The wooden tube had been drilled, engraved, and 
then wrapped with gold foil to reveal the design carved in the wood beneath. Though the 
design would seem to have earlier Lake Titicaca cultural origins, the construction technique 
is previously unrecorded 


Fig. 24. The cap of the tube 
that during inhalation was 
inserted into a nostril was 
constructed of cast gold 
Although the image is of a 
puma, an image common in 
Tiwanaku art, the rendering is 
less geometric and seems 
earlier. Nondestructive dating 
of the object to determine its 
possible heirloom status may 
someday be possible 


Fig. 25. A carved wooden 
spoon associated with the 
snuffing kit, and presumably 
used in the preparation of 
the material, has a carved 
wooden image of a man and 
a woman engaged in sexual 


intercourse 
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The Snuffing Tube 


The accompanying snuffing tube was a 
carved wooden tube on which imagery had been 
engraved (fig. 23). The style of the imagery seems 
even earlier than that of the snuffing tablet and 
seems to resemble the art of the Lake Titicaca 
cultures that preceded Tiwanaku, such as Pucara 
or Yaya-Mama (Chavez and Chavez 1995 pp. 45- 
89). After the design was incised on the wooden 
tube, the tube was wrapped in thin sheet gold 
and rubbed until the engraved pattern emerged 
as recessed lines in the gold. Finally, the gold was 
coated with cinnabar. 

The tip used for insertion into the nose (fig. 
24) was cast gold and again seems to contain 
early highland imagery. This set of snuffing 
equipment must surely represent this rich young 
man’s single most precious possession, with 
inhalation of hallucinogens psychologically his 
central life-sustaining act. This evidence helps us 
to understand the profile image on his tunic, 
where the nose is represented as a mouth— 
perhaps because the nose was considered to be 
the place of intake for the mind. The profile 
image with its sloped head and double mouth 
might not have appeared strange to the young 
man; it probably would have been both readable 
and personal. 


Carved Wooden Spoon 


Another item in the snuffing kit was a 
carved wooden spoon (fig. 25) with what our 
culture would call a pornographic carving on its 
handle. The scene of sexual intercourse depicts 
the male on the bottom and the female on top. 
She is kissing not his lips but his chin. 
Presumably, like the other artifacts, it is a 
personal statement. The association of the sex 
scene with the spoon is difficult to read: perhaps 
it is a metaphor like our phrase “his cup of tea,” 
or perhaps it implies that the hallucinogenic 
experience was associated mentally with a 
sexual experience. 


Fig. 27. Loose in the burial but apparently originally 
strung together, the copper four-cornered bell-like 
objects seem to form a set 


their construction could associate the baskets 
with Tiwanaku, but their design images are 
unrelated to known Tiwanaku imagery. 


Commentary 

The geographical and chronological range 
of the young man’s rich possessions and his 
inner resonance with the art, drugs, religion, and 
culture of Tiwanaku and its predecessors were 
profound. Though he was young by our stan- 
dards, he was obviously an important and 
involved person in the San Pedro metropolis. He 
was at home in the known world of his time. His 
god was the staff-carrying deity that animated 
the Peruvian Middle Horizon as well as 
Tiwanaku, and thus he must have resonated 
with the dominant beliefs and deities of the 
Andean renaissance. Although placed in an 
ordinary burial pit, this man with the golden 
tube was an individual rich in culture as well as 


in possessions. 


Other artifacts accompanying him in his 
burial included a golden bell-like object (fig. 26) 
of indeterminate use and origin and a set of 
copper star-shaped objects (fig. 27), which were 
probably on a string. The copper items, called 
campaniles or little bells, have been found in 
other San Pedro tombs. They are believed by 
museum personnel to have come from the 
Argentine Aguada culture that was contempo- 
rary with Tiwanaku. 


Ceramics 


The rich young man also had many other 
possessions including ceramics (fig. 28): several 
objects of simple black local ware in a style that 
continued for hundreds of years and a single red 
clay kero that appears to be a crude imitation of a 
Tiwanaku kero, a tall, flaring drinking vessel. 


Baskets 


Baskets are technically sophisticated and 
more elaborate than ceramics in the San Pedro 
culture. They were probably considered valuable 
to this man. He was accompanied in his burial 
with ten well-constructed patterned coiled 
baskets of varying sizes. Several (e.g., fig. 29) 
portrayed an image of two stylish black-and- 
white figures seeming to carry between them a 
horizontal object. The figures, given their height 
and working posture, are presumably males, and 
their hats might possibly be ring hats like that 
worn by our young man; otherwise, they are 
impersonal. This image of two cooperating 
bichromatic humans (two tribes? two people? 
two sexes?) with its resonating doublings is with- 
out doubt profound and provocative art. Since 
other objects found in San Pedro and identified 
as Tiwanaku are of high quality, the quality of 


Fig. 26. Associated with the 
burial also was a round bell 
like object made of sheet 
gold that had been ham- 
mered into shape. Its use 
is unknown 


Fig. 28. The black pottery 
placed in the burial has a 
better polish than that found 
in the earlier grave, 

Tomb 23. One special red 
kero-like vase seems 

to be an attempt to replicate 
Tiwanaku ceramics 
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Fig. 29. The baskets in the grave 
were of coiled construction 
using a bundled spiral warp that 
had been sewn with an over 
hand stitch, The dominant 
imagery, created of black-and- 
white material and repeated 
several times, is of two 
individuals seemingly carrying 

a burden. The style of the 
imagery resembles rock art 
found in the region but does 
not resemble the known art of 
foreign high cultures such as 
Tiwanaku or Aguada 


Fig. 30. The hat was constructed 
with a multiple vegetable fiber 
ring wrapped with a cord that 
itself was wrapped with unspun 
red-dyed alpaca, resulting in 

a red furry ring. The ring 
contained an attached 

doily-like structure, almost 
entirely destroyed 


for thirty years. He had been stored in his seated, 
burial position in a low light condition. One of 
his burial bindings was a llama lead and harness, 
objects that provide clues to his interests. 

He was a young man of about thirty and 
had been buried with his bow and decorated 
arrows. His hair was largely intact, making head 
deformation analysis difficult, but the deforma- 
tion seems to have been a circular form created 
by wrapping evenly with cloth so that all sides 
were equally compressed (Christina Torres, 
personal communication, 1999), His headgear 
was a furry ring hat (fig. 30) very similar to the 


The Bead Man 


The third individual to be studied in our 
attempt to become familiar with the people of 
ancient San Pedro was buried in about A.D. 
950''—many generations after the rich man 
(color pl. 14). He was buried a few hundred 
yards away in a different cemetery. The discov- 
erer of the cemetery, Padre LePaige, called it 
Solcor Nuevo Poblacion (LePaige 1971, pp. 183- 
86). He thought that the evident changes in the 
artifact assemblages found in the burials meant 
that a new population had occupied the village. 
But the broad consistency in burial patterns 
makes the changes seem evolutionary. This 
man’s tomb was numbered 4779 by Padre 
LePaige, a number that suggests the scale of 
LePaige’s excavations. This individual was 
buried in a fashion identical to that of the elder- 
ly matron and of the rich young man and only a 
few hundred yards away from them. Though 
many centuries apart, the continuous traditions 
of the Atacama make it probable that the three 
individuals did have a broad cultural commonali- 
ty and may indeed have come from the same 
traditional family community. 

Though the fundamentals of burial practice 
were unchanged from the days of this individ- 
ual’s predecessors, the style of many artifacts had 
indeed changed. He was unearthed in 1961 and 
selected in 1992 for disassembly by our team 
because of the excellent state of his preservation. 
The mummy (color pl. 15) had been stored on a 
shelf in the mummy storage room of the museum 
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man’s palette. The central field was a seemingly 
fugitive salmon color. The borders of the tunic 
were finished with extremely well-executed 
embroidered patterns. The embroidery on the 
side selvedges (color pl. 17) is technically like 
that found on Tiwanaku tunics. The diagonal 
color repeat system used in the embroidery is 
like that of Tiwanaku art, but the patterns are 
never actual Tiwanaku patterns. Surprisingly, 
the border across the bottom of the tunic is 
embroidered— never a location for embroidery 
in earlier weaving. The dye used in the red por- 
tions of the embroidery is Galium corymbosum 
(See Boytner ms.), the same dye that was used in 
the rich man’s tunic. The use of indigo to dye 
threads recorded as being black is also found. 


Red Bag 


The red furry bag carried on his chest 
matched the appearance and color of his hat. The 
bag was constructed with a set of foundation 
elements held together with looping. The loop- 
ing element was a dark, nearly black thread. 
The looping elements had been wrapped with 
bright red roving prior to or during construction 
(fig. 32). After construction, they had been teaseled 
on the outside to produce the long furry surface. 
This technique seems to be an interesting elabo- 
ration on the ancient Atacama co-directional 
wrapping used for the heavy tunics in the earlier 
burials. The technique of wrapped looping was 
invented during Peru’s Early Horizon Period 
(See Conklin 1978 pp 1-12). Inside of this bril- 
liantly colored bag were balls of unspun fiber, 
thus making the bag destined to be used in his 
afterlife in the process of preparing bead lines. 


Tunic 2 


The next tunic (fig. 33), also of warp-faced 
plain weave, had symmetrically placed wide, 
red, side bands with a natural color central field 
(color pl. 18). The side bands had been created 
by warp-wise embroidery using a double run- 
ning stitch in a technique not found elsewhere. 
The loose floats of embroidery do not seem to be 
for durable use and possibly indicate that the 
tunic was created only for burial. The tunic, like 
every other tunic in San Pedro, was constructed 
of a single loom product with a neckslit and then 
sewn up the sides leaving openings for the arms. 
Beneath this second tunic and next to his body 
were many objects and possessions. 


remaining fragments of the earlier rich man’s 
headgear. He wore a heavy necklace of green 
silicate beads and had a furry red bag placed on 
his chest. He wore his long hair in a loose twist 
held together by another string of green beads. 

No thick outer tunic, like those associated 
with the other two individuals, was recorded as 
being present. Others have reported that a 
drought plagued the altiplano during his century 
(Kolata and Ortloff 1996 pp. 181-99), so perhaps 
the possession of an insulating tunic had become 
unnecessary. The possession of two tunics rather 
than the four of his predecessor could be an 
expression of practicality, status or wealth, or 
perhaps also an expression of climatic stress 
involving drier and hotter times. 


Tunic 1 


His main tunic” was symmetrically pat- 
terned (color pl. 16) with vertical striping on 
either side of a central field, constructed of 
warp-faced plain weave with warp stripes and 
two-color warp patterning. The two-color 
patterning, structurally complementary-warp- 
weave based on 2/2 diamond twill (fig. 31), used 
either red or white with the background color to 
form the patterns. The patterns themselves seem 
to be condensed and simplified stepped 
designs—probably faint memories of Tiwanaku 
patterns, since such patterns occur only after 
Tiwanaku influence in San Pedro. The back- 
ground colors of the side bands were light blue 
and blue-gray, forming a palette far removed 
from the yellow, red, and blue-green of the earlier 
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Fig. 31. The patterning on 
Tunic 1 was small-scale, 
symmetrical, and decorative 


Fig. 32. Inside the red furry bag, placed close to his heart in the burial, were several small 
balls of unspun fiber, suggesting that he was expected to work in the afterlife 
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decorated with bright 


Fig. 34. At every 
disassembly, the 
quantity of additional 
beads revealed 
continued to amaze 
the disassemblers 
The beads around 
this man's ankles 
could not have been 
worn that way and 
must have been 
placed there as an 
honor to him by his 
burial handlers 


Fig. 33. Beneath his outer tunic was a very plain Tunic 2 
red bands at the sides 
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Beads 


Strings of green stone beads were found in 
most available locations around the body. He 
was wearing strings of beads around each of his 
ankles (fig. 34) and around each wrist. The beads 
around his neck (fig. 35) were multiple strands 
and were the largest in scale. The beads around 
the ankles and elbows were loosely draped 
single strands which seem to have been placed 
there for burial by his burial handlers (fig. 36). 
Several of his associated bags contained 
collections of unfinished beads (fig. 37). 

His bags were of two warp-faced types: 
warp striped (fig. 38) and plain color. The plain- 
color bags were used for the bead collections and 
had an embroidered warp selvedge. Both types 
had the warps going down and under the 
bag with no use of discontinuous weft. The 
embroidery was created in the technique and 
patterns that were reminiscent of Tiwanaku. The 
designs cannot be clearly identified as classic 
Tiwanaku design. The warp-striped bags look 
forward to the talegas, warp-striped bags created 
and used by Aymara people today (Cereceda 
1978, pp. 1017-35). 

One bag contained wooden implements. 
Similar wooden objects were called “message 
boards” by Padre LePaige, who excavated the 
tomb and believed that the carved marks were a 
form of language. However, we found fragments 
of green stones in the small round pits in the 
wooden board (fig. 39). Once we noticed that the 
pits came in the same general sizes as the beads, 
it became clear that the pits had been used 
as holders for beads being worked on. The un- 
finished materials in many stages of completion, 
together with the implements, provide a view of 
the bead-making processes that this man used. 


Threading Equipment 


Another of the man’s associated bags 
contained a large supply of half-finished cactus 
needles with balls of thread. Perhaps the most 
interesting of this bead maker’s tools were a pair 
of threaded needles (fig. 40). Close examination 
revealed that the threads in the needles were 
without any ends—that is, each thread was 
a continuous circle, smooth and without 
discernible splicing. This seemed impossible, 


Fig. 35. The beads he wore as a necklace carried 
three strands, carefully graded. They were constructed 
of locally available green stones 


Another bag was warp-faced plain weave 
construction, and distinctly local weaving; it had 
a zig-zag edge binding and contained maize 
(Conklin, in press). 


Animal Parts 


This burial also contained an entirely 
different class of artifacts. Tucked in under the 
man’s arms and close to his body were several 
sets of vicuna feet (fig. 42); a vicuna tail had been 
placed near his right thigh. Seemingly, these 
animal parts were totemic, perhaps like our 
rabbit's foot. Tiwanaku art makes extensive use 
of animal-part representations such as heads and 
wings, and these images are usually interpreted 
as symbols, with wings representing flying, etc. 
The inclusion of animal parts with the bead 
maker points to a direct and elementary form of 
religious animism. 

The most astonishing of these animal 
artifacts was contained in its own warp-striped bag 
(fig. 43). Alone in the bag, but facing toward the 
opening—to my amazement when I discovered it 
—was a well-preserved, tiny baby puma (fig. 44). 


Fig. 38. One of his bags was of well-constructed 


but quite simple warp striping and had been 
repaired to restore functionality 


but experimentation with an over-spun single 
element thread produced a crude but workable 
replica of this bead man’s ingenious textile tool. 
Junius Bird found needles with circular threads 
associated with Paracas weaving (personal 
communication, 1974), but the lack of other 
contact or transfer evidence between the 
Peruvian south coast and San Pedro suggests 
independent invention. 

A possible explanation (fig. 41) for the use of 
the circular thread in bead making would be as 
follows. Itis much easier to insert a long beading 
line through such a circular thread than it is 
to insert a beading line through the eye of the 
needle. The circular thread is a practical inter- 
mediary between needle and beading line. 


Fig. 36. Many of the beads 
placed in the burial were sin 
gle strands draped around the 
burial but not actually worn 


Fig. 37. Several associated small bags contained collections of unfinished beads 
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Fig. 39. A small wooden paddle with drilled sockets 


was probably used to hold beads in place for 


finishing operations 


Fig. 40. Two needles in his bead-making 
kit were equipped with circular threads 
that had been spun and plied while the 


thread was held in the eye of the cactus 
needle. In the photograph, the circular 
threads are twisted, making their loop 
ends barely visible 


Fig, 41. A diagram explaining how a needle threaded 
with a circular thread could be used to hold a beading 
line in the bead-making process 


Other Burial Objects 


In addition to the bow, broken in half—as 
are all bows in San Pedro burials—were two 
arrows that had been painted with a pattern of 
stepped triangles, a pattern repeated in this 
man’s other objects. His baskets also had zigzag 
patterns (fig. 45) but contained no representa- 
tional imagery such as that found in the rich 
man’s earlier baskets. 

Other bags, sticks, basketry, and pottery 
occurred in this burial, but none showed any 
hint of being an imported item. It appears, then, 
that the bead maker's interests were intensely in 
his natural environment and in his own work. 


Snuffing Tablet 


The hallucinogenic kit was placed in the 
burial in much the same manner as the kit in the 
earlier burial, but the carved wooden imagery 
is entirely different. 

This bead maker’s carved wooden snuffing 
tablet (fig. 46) contains a double image of a large- 
eared, animal-headed figure, probably a camelid Fig. 42. Several sets of vicuna feet and 
mythical deity. In his study of hallucinogenic a vicuna tail were tucked in close to the 


body, presumably placed as offerings 
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Summary 


The Matron with the Mantle 


The woman's clothing and artifacts suggest 
that she was self-contained. In spite of the 
frequent presence of foreign artifacts in the 
graves of San Pedro, none was present in her bur- 
ial. Also striking was the absence of religious and 
iconic imagery among her possessions, and an 
absence of decorative design. Her garments are 
those of a straightforward purist. Although there 
is no evidence of use of hallucinogenic materials, 
such materials are rarely found in the graves of 
women in San Pedro, All the materials used in the 
creation of her possessions were natural and 
local. There is nothing in her burial to support the 
concept of matriarch although she must have 
been one of the oldest people living in the 
community at her time. Her image brings 
to mind an ascetic or reserved woman. One 
suspects that even if we could talk to her, we 
might not learn very much. 


The Rich Man with the Golden Tube 


“Well-connected” would be a modern phrase 
descriptive of what we can perceive about this 
man, given this perusal of his possessions. He 
must have had an extensive geographic knowl- 
edge of the Atacama desert and the worlds con- 
nected by its trails. Though he was a vigorous 
man, probably having been injured in combat, he 
must also have known about the evolution of 
Andean culture. 

He would have been able to shed consider- 
able light on the relationship of his world, the 
village perhaps called Contituque, and the 
powerful Tiwanaku center in Bolivia. He surely 
would have known much about Tiwanaku’s 
status in his own time, but also he would have 
known much about its status at its slightly earlier 
high classic period. Much of his life and his beliefs 
were dominated by or derived from the art, craft, 
and religion of Tiwanaku. Yet, he remained a local 
person, buried facing Licancabur alongside his 
fellow villagers, in a grave identical to that of 
everyone else. He was not a prince, or ruler, or 
foreign emissary in our understanding of those 
terms. For all of his possessions, he had no 
Tiwanaku palace or Tiwanaku tomb, and San 
Pedro shows no evidence of ever having had a 
Tiwanaku ceremonial center. 

But the religious imagery of Tiwanaku 
obviously dominated his beliefs, and the use of 
hallucinogenic materials was central to those 
beliefs. The colorful, flying, polymorphic figures 


trays, Dr. Constantino Torres” has suggested that 
the double figures, which occur at this time in the 
Atacama, relate to the belief that certain mystical 
experiences would produce doubling of the 
body. Perhaps this doubled camelid figure 
expresses that belief. The always-doubled 
vicuna feet that the bead man carried may also 
be resonant with the imagery of “doubling” as a 
manifestation of the sacred. The geometric 
abstract Tiwanaku art has been replaced by an 
expressionistic naturalism. 


1 


. 


Fig. 43. Another of the 
warp-patterned bags 
was mended; when 


brought out of the tomb 


it was stuffed full 


Fig. 44. When the bag was opened and emptied, the contents proved to be a 
tiny baby puma that had been placed in the bag with its face toward the opening 
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Fig. 45 workmanship and 
construction of the baskets in 
the bead n s tomb seen 
very similar to the baskets 


found in the earlier Solcor 3, 
Tomb 107 grave. but the 
dark and light 
zigzags—is entirely different 
and is not directly 


representational 


Fig. 46. Judging by quality 
and placement in San Pedro 
graves, the snuffing tablet 


seems to represent the 

individual's most important 
deity. in this man’s grave, a 
twin deity with camelid-like 


aces is represented 


ily the tunics on the two 
es differ. One tunic has 
cised zigzag design 
implying an unequal dualism 


an זו‎ 
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that we see as the fixed and stylized forms of 
Tiwanaku art must have been very much alive in 
his mind, inhabiting their Tiwanaku cosmos. 


The Bead Man 


The artifacts associated with the ingenious 
bead man seem to speak about his religious 
beliefs. He appears to have had a deep resonance 
with, and respect for, the living animals of his 
environment. His desire, and that of his burial 
party, to be directly associated with these local 
animals in the afterlife suggests that he believed 
that he would find a world somehow modeled 
on the local environment he was leaving. The 
deity images are mythical images derived from 
local camelids. His lack of any associated imported 
materials suggests that he was largely unaware 
of the other cultures of the altiplano. 

His outer tunic is large and well woven; in 
terms of design, it is typical of the time. The 
figurative patterns appear to be reduced versions 
of the powerful stepped-fret images of the past. 
Their small-scale repetition reduces them to 
decorative designs. Nothing in the tunic suggests 
a unique design relationship to him or to his 
other artifacts. He was deeply devoted to his 
beadmaking craft and was an inventive crafts- 
man. His religious beliefs as a naturalist seem far 
removed from the formal Tiwanaku beliefs of his 
rich predecessor. 


Commentary 

In our effort to identify the individual, we 
can sort out from these three individuals—the 
matron with the mantle, the rich man with the 
golden tube, the ingenious bead man—those 
artifacts that seem to be unique and those that are 
typical, distinguishing thereby the personal from 
the cultural. We can approximate the time span 
of the objects assembled and learn something of 
the individual's relation to time and history. We 
can approximate religion and the geographical 
range of the objects and observe foreign contacts. 

We can note wealth and status in these San 
Pedro burials, but the degree to which burials 
reveal individuality may actually be inversely 
related to wealth. The more wealth and power, 
the more completely the individual may be 
immersed in cultural paraphernalia. Close study 
of the graves of the poor with their worn 
and mended rags might bring us still closer to 
understanding individuals of the past. The 
unique individuality of the three people studied 
should provide sufficient cause for hesitation in 
our generalizations about culture. 


Notes 


1. Recorded field data on which this 
article is based and copies of the field reports 
prepared by Barbara M. Conklin and William J. 
Conklin have been placed in the Textile Museum 
Library. 


2. The camelid family has four members: the llama 
was the work animal; the alpaca was fiber-bearing; 
the vicuna provided exotic fine fiber; the guanaco 
(and the vicuna) is wild and undomesticated. 


3. Conventional C14 Age: A.D. 320, after C13/14 
corrections (Beta Analytic, Inc.). Within the text, 
dates are rounded to the nearest half century. 


4. My original notes called this color simply red, 
but subsequent dye analysis found no dye present, 
indicating that the color was actually a natural 
camelid reddish brown. 


5. This grouping of the warp loops seems remi- 
niscent of the warp loops I found in an early 
Peruvian north coast site. The Peruvian grouped 
warp loops occurred, though, a thousand years 
earlier. New weaving techniques seem generally 
to have occurred earlier on the coast of Peru than 
elsewhere in the Andes. See Conklin 1974, pp. 77-92. 


6. This textile was probably a warp-faced plain 
weave, but no selvedges were found. The weft 
count was about 5 per cm and the warp count 
about 16 per cm. 

7. Beta Analytic, Inc. Solcor 3, Tomb 107, excavated 
in 1987, disassembled in 1994. C14 age: 1220 B.P. +/- 
60, calibrated. Material tested, mummy tissue. 


The term “reciprocal weaving” was suggested‏ .א 
to me by Ann Rowe, based on the use of the term‏ 
by Noemi Speiser in The Manual of Braiding (Basel,‏ 
p. 117.‏ ,)1983 


9. For an illustration of a textile apparently 
identical to Tunic 3, see Emery 1966, fig. 297, p. 188. 
Emery’s concern was with structure and not with 
technique; she makes no suggestion about how the 
piece could have been woven. For a discussion of 
the weaving structures involved, see Rowe 1977, 
pp. 103-4. 


10. This bag could not be examined because of its 
delicate associated material. 
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